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Bootlegging in Coal 


Since the INFoRMATION SERVICE (November 23, 1935) 
discussed the problem of “bootleg” anthracite coal, con- 
ditions have developed which have caused significant eco- 
nomic and political repercussions. On November 18, 
1936, (New York Times) George H. Earle, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, was reported to have said that “nationali- 
zation may be the only ultimate and lasting solution of 
the problem.” 


The ownership of the anthracite coal lands in eastern 
Pennsylvania is highly concentrated in the hands of a 
few large coal companies owned by railroads which pene- 
trate the region. In 1917 the anthracite operators pro- 
duced 99,612,000 tons (the high point) for the market. 
The market now takes about 45,000,000 tons and it is 
estimated that this year the bootleggers will supply about 
10 per cent of that tonnage. 


The number of anthracite miners reached the high 
point in 1914 when 180,000 were employed. By 1929 
the number had decreased to 152,000 due to a decline in 
the market and to displacement of labor by machinery. 
These forces have also been operative during the depres- 
sion and in 1934 after considerable recovery 109,000 
were employed. It is estimated that from 40,000 to 50,000 
cannot obtain employment in the mines again unless un- 
usual measures are taken to increase anthracite consump- 
tion. During the depression many of the anthracite min- 
ers have been on relief and it is estimated that about 
20,000 are engaged in bootleg operations. 

Many of the least profitable mines have been shut 
down and the market is being supplied from the more 
profitable ones. The anthracite deposits lie in four fields: 
the Northern, centering around Scranton; the Eastern 
Middle, centering around Hazelton; the Western Middle, 
centering around Shamokin and Shenandoah; and the 
Southern field, centering around Pottsville. Most of the 
suspensions of operation have occurred in the Southern 
field where 50 per cent of the mines are closed. It is 
estimated that 90 per cent of the bootlegging is in this 
field and in the Western Middle field. In the Northern 
field where one third of the collieries are shut down 
there is little or no bootlegging. In the Eastern Middle 
field where 18 per cent of the mines are closed there is 
no large-scale bootlegging. 

It is said that some of the bootleg miners, although 
they recognize they have no legal right to carry on their 
operations, have come to regard the stealing of coal as a 
natural right. They have organized themselves as the 
Independent Anthracite Miners Association (claiming 
8000 members) which in a recent statement declared 
that “the coal which is in these mountains was put there 


by our Creator” and that “this mineral wealth was stolen 
away from us by the greedy rich class, the coal operators 
and the bankers.” They insisted, furthermore, “we must 
dig coal...as a means of supplementing our measly in- 
come that we receive in the form of relief, in order to 
keep the wolf from the door.” 

Their leader insists that the only way to stop boot- 
legging is to open enough collieries, under either private 
or government ownership, to absorb at least 70 per cent 
of the unemployed miners and he warns that if efforts 
are made to stop it by force there will be bloodshed. 
Furthermore, he declares that the operators have not 
done what they could to expand the market for anthra- 
cite coal and that they have even failed to supply the 
existing market adequately. He says also that the coal 
companies brought the miners, representing many nation- 
alities, into the anthracite region and that they owe them 
an opportunity to make a living instead of curtailing 
operations and throwing thousands out of work. 

A special correspondent of the New York Times made 
a survey of this situation, following which the Times 
said editorially that “the coal companies are powerless 
to stop this open, undisguised, wholesale, continuous, or- 
ganized robbery. Local grand juries will not indict the 
men accused of it, nor will local petty juries convict 
them.” Towns where business was dead until boot- 
legging became prevalent show, it is said, more evidence 
of prosperity than the recent recovery has brought to 
other localities. Thus local sentiment in favor of the 
bootleggers has not only taken on an economic aspect but 
the bootleggers and their sympathizers have become pow- 
erful politically. 

The Anthracite Institute made a survey covering 7,700 
bootleg miners and reported that 41 per cent stated that 
they were recipients of federal relief, while 17.5 per cent 
said they had never been gainfully employed. 

In reply to a request from the coal companies to take 
state action to stop bootlegging, Gov. Earle, as reported 
in the press, said, in part: “One of the sound precedents 
I inherited from my Republican predecessors is that of 
non-interference with local affairs in the absence of a 
specific request from local authorities. It is the coal com- 
panies now that are crying for help, not the people of 
those communities. 

“Suppose I were to grant their request and send state 
troopers in there. It would take 2,000 men and cost the 
state $14,000 a day. When they were withdrawn, if the 
present conditions of unemployment in the area con- 
tinued, the bootlegging would start all over again. 

“Think of the precedent I would be establishing. Why, 
one group or another would be after me all the time to 
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send state troopers to stamp out gambling, the slot-ma- 
chine racket and what not in cities and towns all over 
the state on the theory that the local police, because of 
graft or corruption, were winking at violations of the 
law. These same people that are shouting for interven- 
tion now would be the first to charge me with violating 
the principle of home rule and to shout ‘dictatorship’.” 


He insisted that he was “ready to meet the coal oper- 
ators any time they come here in a spirit of compromise 
and humanity to work out a just solution. Let them adopt 
a more humane attitude and take a humane view of the 
situation. They brought these people into the coal region, 
let them build their homes and churches, and then closed 
down the mines to concentrate their operations so that 
they could make bigger profits. They made millions of 
dollars from the labor of these men who are now unem- 
ployed. They can’t let them starve.” 

The reaction of the coal companies to Governor Earle’s 
suggestion of nationalization is reported to have been 
that the problem of surplus miners is one for the Reset- 
tlement Administration to solve. They insist that more 
mines must be closed down if the industry is to be saved 
from bankruptcy. They declare that only the placement 


of surplus miners in other localities or the coming of’ 


new industries to the anthracite regions will meet the 
situation. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking example of 
the way in which ethical standards are set aside in times 
of great economic stress. 


Aftermath of a Newspaper Strike 


The strike of the editorial employes of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer (a, Hearst publication) which began 
August 13 and ended November 25, 1936, with an agree- 
ment with the American Newspaper Guild is one of the 
most significent of recent developments'in the American 
labor movement. Along with other victories of the Guild 
the settlement demonstrated that a strong and intelli- 
gently led labor organization among white-collar and pro- 
fessional workers can be just as effective as among other 
classes of labor. 


The occasion for the strike was the discharge of a 
photographer and a drama editor. The newspaper 
claimed they were discharged for inefficiency and insub- 
ordination but they and the Guild claimed that the dis- 
charges were for activities connected with increasing 
Guild membership. 

The strike was supported by the Seattle Central Labor 
Council and the picketing was so effective that many of 
the printers and other workers refused to enter the plant. 
When the management refused to negotiate an adjust- 
ment, the Central Labor Council placed the newspaper 
on its unfair list. Organized labor is strong in the com- 
munity and in a short time the newspaper announced 
that it would suspend publication. 

The other newspapers as well as the business and finan- 
cial interests in the community sided with the Post-Jntel- 
ligencer, while the workers, university students, faculty 
members and other elements, generally speaking, espoused 
the cause of the Guild. The radio was extensively used 
by both factions, the advantage resting largely with the 
side which could spend most money for broadcasting 
time. 

Organized labor and other elements had been strong 
enough to elect a local and state government friendly to 
the struggle of the workers for collective bargaining. 
The result was that little or nothing was done to break 
up the picket line and import strikebreakers. The print- 


ers in the other newspaper establishments refused to do 
work for the Post-Intelligencer. The business interests 
organized a “Law and Order League” and threatened to 
start a recall of the Mayor. The Guild and other labor 
bodies organized a Citizens Committee to protect civil 
rights. In many respects the situation was ripe for class 
warfare. 


On September 1 the strike of the Guild workers on the 
Wisconsin News, Milwaukee (another Hearst publica- 
tion), was settled, the Guild claims, largely as a result of 
the effectiveness of the Post-Jntelligencer strike and on 
September 23 the Peoria (Illinois) Journal-Transcript 
reinstated Guild members which it had discharged. 


In the meantime the Post-Intelligencer case had been 
brought before the Regional Labor Relations Board. 
Representatives of the Hearst newspapers insisted that 
those discharged had been dismissed because of ineffi- 
ciency and insubordination, that the Post-Jntelligencer 
did an intrastate business and that the National Labor 
Relations Act was unconstitutional. They declared that 
the boycott of the paper was due to attacks that the 
Post-Intelligencer had made on communism and that the 
efforts of the Guild to gain members and collective bar- 
gaining was part of a vendetta against the Hearst news- 
papers. 

On October 14 Hearst representatives consented to 
confer on a basis of settlement. However, reinstatement 
of the strikers with no guarantee of non-discrimination 
against Guild members was the most that they would 
concede. Shortly thereafter the case was brought before 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. It found no basis for disciplining the Seattle 
Central Labor Council for the boycott but suggested a 
basis of settlement which the Guild accepted conditionally 
and which facilitated further negotiations. 


The settlement arrived at provides for a 40-hour five- 
day week beginning March 1, 1937, to replace the 44- 
hour six-day week. Minimum weekly wage scales estab- 
lish $25 for editorial employes of léss than three years’ 
experience and $40 for those with three years’ or more 
experience; $20 for library clerks, home economics and 
society department employes of less than three years’ 
experience and $25 for those with three years’ or more 
experience; $15 for copy clerks, office clerks and mes- 
sengers of less than three years’ experience, and $18 for 
those with three years’ or more experience. This scale 
was an increase of from $2.50 to $7.50 per week. 


The settlement also provides for sick leave with full 
pay, the duration and frequency to be determined by the 
management. Vacations of two weeks are provided for 
those employed more than one year and one week for 
those employed from six months to one year. 

The cases of the two discharged employes are to be 
settled by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
names of the strikers to be reinstated were recorded. No 
provision was made for arbitration of disputes but a pro- 
vision was included that no editorial employe should be 
discriminated against because of Guild membership. 
However, the Guild did not get formal recognition as a 
collective bargaining agency. If the membership of the 
Guild increases doubtless it will be in a position to com- 
mand such recognition. 

Since the Seattle settlement seven other Hearst papers 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Washington, D. C., and New 
York City have reached understandings with the Guild. 
Although they have been bulletin-board announcements 
rather than signed agreements they have nevertheless 
been the results of collective bargaining and they are 
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written pledges to maintain minimum wages, maximum 
hours and other improved conditions of employment. 

The Guild now has 23 signed agreements and eight 
bulletin-board announcements to its credit, most of which 
have been obtained since the election. Although the Edi- 
tor and Publisher, the organ of the newspaper owners, 
insisted a few months ago that “this nondescript union 
[the Guild] has to be eliminated from the newspaper 
structure” it has now reached the point of congratulating 
the Guild on its wage increases and in an editorial de- 
clared that “belatedly, many newspaper publishers now 
realize that a new style of economic thinking has come 
to pass, and no clairvoyance is needed today to predict 
that newspapers will follow the example of leading in- 
dustrialists in sharing justly with their employes the in- 
creased fruits of 1936 business.” 


Compulsion to Bargain Collectively 


On December 22, 1936, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the most questioned feature of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the power of the National 
Labor Relations Board to order an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employes. The ruling also upheld 
the Board’s definitions of general principles of collective 
bargaining. 

The case arose from the refusal of the Clyde Mallory 
Lines to bargain with longshoremen at Tampa, Florida. 
The evidence showed that the company discriminated 
against union workers and carried on espionage activi- 
ties when the union was being formed. Besides ordering 
the company to bargain collectively with its employes the 
court commanded it to reinstate discharged union men. 
The court declared that “the proceeding is not... a pri- 
vate one to enforce a private right. It is a public pro- 
cedure, looking only to public ends. The statute has in 
mind the maintenance and furthering of industrial amity, 
and therefore peace and the prevention of industrial 
warfare.” 

The court also pointed out that “ample precedent exists 
in the Federal Trade Commission Act, and the practices 
and decisions under it, for the authority granted here to 
the board upon a finding that unfair labor practices have 
occurred, to order a ceasing and desisting from them.” 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the decision 
applies only to employes engaged in interstate commerce. 
Even if the Supreme Court upholds the law in this re- 
spect it is doubtful whether it will hold the law valid in 
industrial disputes that arise in conjunction with intra- 
state commerce. 


The Record of Bank Deposit Insurance 


The extent of protection which depositors in commer- 
cial banks now have was revealed on December 10, 1936, 
by Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. On that date 14,092 banks, or 92 
per cent of the 15,194 banks in the country, were insured. 
The non-insured banks were private banks and other 
institutions not eligible for insurance. The risk for de- 
positors in these banks is the greatest because some state 
laws permit unsafe banking practices. In the majority 
of the states between 95 and 100 per cent of the banks 
were insured. In only nine states were less than 90 per 
cent of the banks insured and the lowest percentage (64 
per cent) was found in Kansas. 

In 14,085 banks, records for which were available on 
May 13, 1936, total deposits were $45,188,000,000. There 
were 109 large banks which had total deposits of $24,- 
894,000,000, or more than half of all bank deposits. 
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The highest percentage of insurance coverage for de- 
posits was found in small banks, which generally have 
few if any large depositors. This was to be expected be- 
cause deposits are insured only up to $5,000 per de- 
positor. In banks having total deposits not in excess of 
$100,000, deposits were 95 per cent insured. In 13,204 
banks, or 93 per cent of the insured banks, each having 
total deposits not in excess of $5,000,000, the insurance 
coverage was 78 per cent. In the 772 banks, having total 
deposits ranging from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000, deposits 
were 52 per cent insured while in 109 banks having total 
deposits over $50,000,000, deposits were about 25 per 
cent insured. The average coverage for deposits in all 
insured banks was 43 per cent and the percentage of 
total deposits insured in the various states ranged from 
85 per cent in Vermont to 22 per cent in New York, 
where most of the large depositors have their accounts. 

There were 57,000,000 separate accounts of which 98.4 
per cent were those with balances not exceeding $5,000. 
Steady progress is being made in eliminating weak banks 
through liquidations or through consolidations with 
stronger banks. The Corporation has invested $20,000,000 
in assets of liquidating banks and has realized about 
$10,000,000 by disposing of these assets. Between Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, and October 31, 1936, the Corporation has 
placed in receivership 70 insured banks having 84,687 
depositors, 99.5 per cent of whom have been protected. 
The total deposits in these banks were $19,600,000, of 
which 72 per cent were insured and 14 per cent were 
protected by security, preferred claims, or counter claims. 

Although the banks are prospering, Mr. Crowley said 
that there is a comparatively small demand for commer- 
cial paper, which is supposed to yield the principal earn- 
ings in the volume of business done by commercial banks. 
Since that source of income has been curtailed, Mr. 
Crowley says the banks are relying on service charges 
to increase their revenue. During the year ending June 
30, 1936, these charges were $46,000,000, an increase of 
$10,000,000, or about 28 per cent, over the year before. 


Nazi Economics 


In an address on the conquest of poverty given on 
December 4, 1936, Bernhard Koehler, official economic 
spokesman for the National Socialist (Nazi) Party in 
Germany and chairman of the Economic Commission of 
the party, declared that “the capitalist system of eco- 
nomics is the worst and most disadvantageous that now 
exists....The capitalist economic system failed to pro- 
duce national wealth in sufficient quantities and is char- 
acterized by its neglect of opportunities to create national 
wealth... . Improper living quarters and poverty are, for 
example, direct results of the capitalist system. Further- 
more, we have been victims of outrageous exploitation.” 

Herr Koehler insists that “the organized mobilization 
of all economic activity in a single great economic plan 
is just as much a matter of economic necessity as a moral 
duty....The superstition that Germany’s prosperity is 
dependent through some sort of a natural law upon the 
cooperation or good-will of others will be destroyed by 
the four-year plan.” 

Significantly enough his conclusion was that besides 
finding enough capital to conduct the four-year plan, 
“we'll also find means to overcome our need for room.” 

This speech, following the far-reaching price-freezing 
decrees of Joseph Wagner, Price Commissar, who at- 
tacked the “supposed” law of supply and demand, is 
pointed to as indicating that the economic theories of the 
radicals in the party have the upper hand as against the 
orthodox industrial and commercial interests headed by 
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Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Economics. The four- 
year plan is expected to lead to business regimentation 
similar to that in the Russian regime. If this takes place 
the fate of the industrialists and financiers who helped 
Hitler rise to power is expected to serve as a warning 
to capitalists in so-called democratic countries who have 
favored the development of something comparable to 
fascism and Hitlerism. 


Conviction on Peonage Charge 
On November 25, 1936, Paul D. Peacher, city marshal 
of Earle, Arkansas, was convicted under the Anti-Slav- 
ery Law of 1866 by a federal court jury of forcing 
- involuntary servitude upon seven sharecroppers on his 


plantation during the cotton choppers strike last May. . 


The sharecroppers were arrested on charges of vagrancy, 
although they were self-supporting, and were taken be- 
fore the Mayor of Earle who, acting as a justice of peace, 
sentenced them to 30 days in jail and fined them $25. 

Although the law of Arkansas, as in many other 
Southern states, permits the use of county prisoners by 
private contractors, it was established that Peacher had 
made no legal provision for using prisoners. He pre- 
sented a bond filed for working prisoners but the chief 
deputy clerk of Crittenden County testified that no such 
contract was on record. The government established that 
the bond was filed after the beginning of the federal 
investigation into peonage conditions. 

Peacher was convicted on all seven counts, sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years on each count, and fined 
$3,500. In sentencing him the court allowed the sen- 
tences to run currently and put him on probation if he 
paid the fine, making it unnecessary for him to serve the 
sentence. 

The local United States District Attorney, a wealthy 

lanter, nominally in charge of the prosecution, declared 

in a statement to the Associated Press a week before the 
trial that there is no peonage in Arkansas. Attorney 
General Cummings sent Brien McMahon, Assistant At- 
torney General, to Arkansas by airplane a few days be- 
fore the trial to take command in presenting the gov- 
ernment’s case. 


Indirect Effects of Public Works 


On December 6, 1936, it was announced that, after a 
two-year study by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the amount of work created indirectly in 
private industry as the result of public works, it was 
found that the ratio of work (in man-hours) in private 
industries supplying the building materials to that in the 
building trades constructing the public projects in ques- 
tion was as 2%4 to 1. This is expected to end a contro- 
versy which has raged for years in connection with 
guesses at the ratio, which ranged from 1 to 1 to 6 to 1. 

The study covers three years of the Public Works 
Administration program, from its inception in June, 
1933, to June, 1936. It was found that on non-federal 
projects alone 299,000,000 man-hours of employment 
were provided at the sites of the projects. To produce 
the materials for these projects required 741,000,000 man- 
hours of labor in forests, mines, mills, factories and 
transportation. From these figures is derived the ratio 
of 2% to 1. Asa result of the study acceptable working 
figures are now available for the future calculations of 
economists, industrialists, and government officials. This 
is regarded as a good illustration of the need for getting 
facts which settle issues that otherwise are subject to 
interminable controversy. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


The Eddy Seminar 


Plans are being made for the American Seminar in 
Europe, led by Sherwood Eddy, for 1937. The group 
will sail on June 19, and will visit Berlin, Warsaw, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, and 
France. Members will meet intimately many of the out- 
standing political, economic, educational and religious 
leaders in the different countries. It is estimated that the 
cost of the entire trip will be about $750 for those who 
travel Tourist class on the Atlantic, and about $600 for 
those who travel Third on the same steamers. 


In the Current Periodicals 
The Forum and Century. December, 1936. 


Harrington, Terence. “Sight by Faith."—The writer, ac- 
cording to The Forum, “is an ophthalmologist in active 
practice and attached to the medical school of a large uni- 
versity.” He points out that medical science now recognizes 
the existence of cases of apparently organic disease where 
no pathological condition is found. Modern physicians make 


use of the principle of faith in treating such conditions, He 


illustrates by describing cures of “hysterical blindness,” and 
suggests that most of the recorded miraculous cures of the 
blind were probably cures, by suggestion, of psychic illness. 


Survey Graphic (New York). December, 1936. 


Seligmann, Herbert J. “Nazis, Endeks, Cuzaists.”—A vivid 
description of anti-Semitism in Rumania, Poland, and Aus- 
tria. German anti-Semitism gave the nationalists of eastern 
Europe the method of boycott and expropriation against 
Jews, helped to establish the Jews as “a scapegoat for the 
economic ills that afflict regions isolated from one another” 
by economic restrictions, and “as a means of political pene- 
tration has been spending large sums on propaganda and 
anti-Semitic agitation.” The Jews of eastern Europe now 
“face annihilation” as they do in Germany. The work of the 
American Joint Distribution Committee is helping to “meet 
the problem of economic survival.” 


Spectator (London). November 27, 1936. 


Fraser, A. G., formerly principal of Achimota College, Gold 
Coast. “Exploiting the Colonies.,—An Englishman who has 
spent much time in Africa working with the natives sharply 
criticizes British rule in Africa. The natives have not been 
protected in the leasing of their valuable mineral lands. 
They are exploited and have no organized public opinion or 
public so to aid them. While there are “glorious pages in 
our African history,” “the oppressive legislation of South 
Africa is being increasingly copied” in Southern Rhodesia. 
The “administration is ‘efficient, but always expensive,” so 
that taxation is heavy and “frequently ungraded” according to 
income. The real need is for “an international administra- 
tion.” The Mandates Commission could not give this. But 
there might be “small groups of regents, chosen preferably 
from the non-predatory powers....No single nation could 
plunder quietly, and collective exploitation would be difficult.” 


New Republic (New York). November 11, 1936. 


Bates, Ralph. “Spanish Improvisation.”.—“‘A nation whose 
character itself disposes it to alternate between violent rebellion 
and despairing submission, and which exists in embittering pov- 
erty, has been provided with an authoritarian church, which has 
allied itself with reaction. . . . The root cause of the present 
fascist rebellion is the land reform of 1932. The February gov- 
ernment was the first to be able to implement that very conserva- 
tive reform. . . . It was therefore attacked by the land-owning 
officer class and the Catholic parties, for this revolution which 
has been thrust upon us is their work. Yet had there existed 
any real unity and correct revolutionary theory among the work- 
ing class, that reform of 1932 itself would have been unnecessary. 
The country should have been swept by an agrarian revolution 
in 1931, and then . . . there would have been time to proceed 
methodically with the reform of the church and education.” 


Nore: A binder for INForMATION SERVICE will be sup- 
plied by this Department, price 30 cents. Please state 
whether 1936 or 1937 imprint is desired. 
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